CHAPTER XIII

IN COMMAND OF THE ASIATIC SQUADRON

IT had been a rule with me never to try to bring
political influence to bear on the Navy Department
in my favor and never to join any group of officers
in a common effort for bettering their position per-
haps at the expense of other officers, not to say at
the expense of the efficiency of the service. When
the question of a successor to Acting Rear-Admiral
McNair in command of the Asiatic Squadron arose,
in the summer and fall of 1897, I knew that Com-
modore John A. Howell and myself were being con-
sidered for the position.

The most influential officer in the distribution of
assignments was Rear-Admiral A. S. Crowninshield,
chief of the bureau of navigation, and a pronounced
bureaucrat, with whose temperament and methods
I had little more sympathy than had the majority
of the officers of the navy at that time. He would
hardly recommend me to any command; and his
advice had great weight with John D. Long, who
was then secretary of the navy.

Theodore Roosevelt was assistant secretary of
the navy. He was impatient of red tape, and had
a singular understanding both of the importance of to the
